THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

did Trie, who had never corresponded with Servetus,
get hold of such letters? There is no possibility of gloss-
ing over this matter. We must bring Calvin, who wanted
to remain in the background, out into the limelight.
Servetus's letters, and some pages of the manuscript
work, were those sent by Servetus to Calvin; and Calvin
knew perfectly well for what purpose he took them out
of his drawer. He knew to whom the documents would
be sent; to those very "papists" against whom, from the
pulpit, he daily fulminated as "Satan's spawn", and
who were in the habit of torturing and burning his own
disciples. He could not but know that the documents
were needed to bring Servetus to the stake.

Vainly, therefore, did he subsequently endeavour to
cover up his tracks, writing sophistically, "It is rumoured
that I took steps to secure the arrest of Servetus by the
familiars of the Inquisition; and some even say that it
was dishonourable of me to hand him over to the deadly
enemies of our faith and to fling him into the wolf's jaws.
Let me ask my accusers how I could have suddenly got
into touch with the pope's satellites. It is surely incred-
ible that I could have any such associations, and that
those who are to me as Belial was to Christ could have
joined with me in a conspiracy." But the evasion is too
palpable; for when Calvin asks naively, "How could I
have suddenly got into touch with the pope's satellites?"
the documents provide a clear and crushing answer. It
was through the instrumentality of his friend Trie, who,
in his letter to Arneys, frankly avows Calvin's collabora-
tion. "I must admit that only with great pains was I able
to secure from Monsieur Calvin the documents I enclose.
I do not mean to imply that he is not convinced measures
must be taken to suppress such abominable blasphemy,
but that he considers it his duty to convince heretics by
sound doctrine and not to attack them with the sword of
justice." Fruitless, therefore, is the attempt (manifestly
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